YEARS     OF     PREPARATION                     If

Temple. One of the many things that amazes the intelligent
foreigner is that one of the first things a young man with legal
ambitions has to do is to go through a course of dinners. It is not
that the British are authorities on the culinary art. On the contrary,
there is no European that,has less discrimination in the choice of
food. Of course, the explanation is simple. A man before he can
qualify to be called to the Bar has to keep term, that is serve an
apprenticeship of study, and it is assumed he does so by being in
and out of the Law Courts from which he can imbibe legal tradition
and atmosphere.

Certainly the personal contact with other students round the
table has its advantages and accounts for the esprit de corps and
peculiar good will that characterises the British Law Courts. In
those days we dined in messes of four and each mess was entitled
to as much beer as the members wanted and either one bottle of
port or two other wines. There were many coloured students whose
religion forbade them to take advantage of their rights, and there
was a certain type of man who always tried to worm his way into
their company, not out of special affection for them, but to be able
to consume the whole of their wine ration. Those were the days of
plenty. Each mess of four had a separate joint of mutton and its
own fruit tart. The Inns of Court have a great fascination and it is
sad to think of the amount of damage done by the blitz to these
buildings tucked away behind Fleet Street, quite oblivious of the
noise and strife of City life. The Middle Temple Hall has survived,
and no more perfect example can be found of fifteenth-century
architecture. Fate has diverted me away from the law. I was duly
called to the Bar but I never practised. But I am sure my time was
not wasted. Knowledge of law is an immense help both in
politico and business and I have avoided many a pitfall by just that
something which provided me a direction post that kept me on the
right lines.

Before I close this chapter, I feel I ought to refer to one incident
that I think influenced the ultimate course of my life. The end of the
nineteenth century saw a great development in the idea of Social
Settlements. I think it is .safe to say at the end of the nineteenth
century they were at the height of their influence. They have per-
sisted right on to the present day and they still do useful work,
but the real need for them is not so great as it was. Public authorities
do -more for the people by way of Evening Institutes and Adult
Education; besides there is not the same desire of poor neighbour-
hoods to seek outside help. But these were the days before the motor-
bus and it was true to say half the people did not know how the
other half Jived. It was more of a journey to get from the West to
the East of London, and thousands who had spent most of their